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The ™ Revir w” wisely not op’ ned for disenasions, 
—IJ[mnportance of knowing Hebrew .— Vany- 
sided ness of Scripture texts. — The Spirit 
opena th , Word, and Learning the Words.— 
Faithfulness to specu al ope rings.— Le wrning 
ofte ia dut: " -— ep’ rie ce alw Lys CRSEIL tial. 
—Reading too fast. 

Ed. F. R view: 

Dear friend, —Many well-wishers of the 
Review would be sorry to see it descend to be 
a medium of discussion between correspond- 
ents. ‘Therefore I owe an apology for any 
appearance of taking issue with an individu: il 
in replyi ing to certain questions rec ently 
printed in this paper. The concern felt, how- 
ever, was not to reply to questions as of an 
individual, but, on occasion of them, somehow 
to bear to our friends at large a testimony on 
the Interpretation of Sc ripture. It is always 
pleasing to see an interesting field of biblical 
inquiry laid open to our friends, and those 
questions were of service in reminding us 
that we possibly lose not a little of the Bible 
by not knowing Hebrew. Certainly that 
divinely chosen and prepared language should 
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| of God j es to be learned only in the 


No. 


|be intimately and usually known among a 
| people so peculiarly interested as Friends are 
lin noting the “true sayings of the Holy 
| Ghost” in the words which actually came 
| from the inspired writers. While prefe rring 
| one’s own well-obtained view of the meaning 
of anything in Scripture, one is not on that 
account to dissent from a brother’s or various 
ofher possible views of the same. For it need 
not be a matter of surprise to find any given 
Scripture text simply inex haustible,—that 
multiplicity and variety of significance in all 
parts of Se ripture by ‘which it is ever new, 
becomes one of the ey ide ences of its inspiration. 
Accordingly, while one may seldom without 
pre sumption insist upon this or that bei sing the 
meaning of a text, he may seldom be de nied 
that it may be a meaning—perhaps one of a 
thousand, all admissible. For every spark of 
truth is open to as many points of view en all 
sides as there are rays of light proceeding 
from it. So that whenever a brother asks, 

“What am I to understand by this passag re 
Seripture ?” the reply is felt to be, ** Whar- 
ever the witneas of the Spirit makes it mean to 
the Sut if asked, “ W hat does this passage 
of Seripture really say?” (not mean,) then the 
more knowledge of She original Hebrew or 
|Greek that can be brought to discover the 
itrue words, the more clearly shall we ascer- 


of 


'tain them, and the more nearly shall we co- 


operate with the Voice which would speak to 
us through those words, In short, the Word 
“school of 
Christ ;” but the words of God have been com- 
mitted to human se oe to be correctly 
and thoroughly ascertained by knowledge of 
the appointed languages, and by all the other 
tithes lasid no branch of learning will come 
amiss) that ean be brought into the storehouse 
of the search of Scripture. 

Let each fellow-traveller, using faithfully 
all the means which God and nature have put 
into his hands for reading the pure Holy 
Writ, instead of being coutroverted, be er: 
couraged to be faithful to any special mean- 
ing opened to his own view. ‘Thus will more 
be added, till, if obedience keeps pace wih 
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knowledge, he will ovetnsiie be led into all 
truth. Indeed there is no ray of truth ever 
so small or faint or commonplace, which is 
not an emanation from the One Centre of 
universal Truth, and which may not lead the | 
seeker to the same, if faithfully followed up | 
truthward. This however, is not said in | 
preference of the more recondite truths to those 
which “he may run that readeth.” Far from 
it ;—inasmuch as the former tend to a groping, | 
while the latter are favorable to running. 
This becomes running in a plain path of ob- 
vious Scripture meaning, broadly open to the 
sunlight, and broad enough to include even 
the most unlettered laborers, wearied ones, 

babes and sucklings; while that may be ‘ 
thridding our way through the thickets with 
a lantern, culling now and then, it is true, a 
beautiful. and fragrant flower which might | 
not have been evident to those in the highway. 
And it is often well for the appointed pilgrim | 
who bears the lantern of learning, to hold it 
before his perplexed fellow-travellers in those 
dark places where the sublime forests of im- 

penetrable mystery cover the way forward,— 
him to whom “the Lord hath given the! 
tongue of the learned that he may know how 

to speak a word in season to him that is 
weary.” It may be well at times for him to 
make excursions through the thickets, bring- 

ing back flowers of refreshing fragrance to | 
cheer the wearied and dusty trudgerson. But 
all that some of us, “unlearned and unstable,” 

can venture to do. i is to “ keep to the right, as | 
the law directs ;” preferring, above all other, 
the facilities of interpretation suggested by a 
negro to his master who was asking him to 
elucidate a dark passage of Scripture. “You 

read too fast,” said the servant. ‘ The place 
you ask about i is ’way over in Romans. Just 
turn back to the beginning of the Testament, 
and you'll see it says ‘repent. When by 
doing it you’ve known what that is, and all 
the rest it commands before you come to this 
verse, then you'll understand it plain enough.” 


J. H. D. 


‘csi z 
OUR 

Bishop Latimer, 
Bonner, at first 


CONVERSATION. 
when examined before 
answered without much 
thought or care; but, hearing the movement 
of a pen behind the curtain, he perceived 
that a writer was taking down his words, and 
the effect was to make him considerate and 
wary. He said he then realized as never 
before the force of his Lord’s premonition— 
“ By .thy words thou shalt be justified, and 
by thy words thou shalt be condemned.” 


versation if we were suitably aware that an 
invisible hand is recording our’ utterances! 
As there is an eye that sees our actions, how- | 
ever hidden from human observation, so there 


| life is necessary to qualify fi 


} 
How changed would be much of our con- | 
| 
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is an ear that hears whatever we speak. 


| Every word is registered, and we shall have 
to meet it in our final trial at the great day. 


+0) 
For Friends’ Review. 


PRAYER MEETINGS. 
The Query in the Review, No. 
ing prayer meetings, 


$2. re spect- 


has elicited from the 


|editor a satisfactory definition of divine wor- 


ship, and to my mind the question is pretty 
well answered; yet lest some should be unable 
to apply the editor’s remarks to the kind of 
meetings that I suppose the querist had 

view, (which I understand to be meetings 
appointed for vocal prayer without, as I fear, 
sufficient deference to the qualifying influence 


/necessary to be experienced before entering 


upon this solemn duty in a congregational or 
collective capacity), I feel like offering a few 
ideas, 

When a Prayer Meeting is appointed, we 
associate with it the idea that it is a meeting 
for vocal prayer, and that the company would 
be disappointed if such were not the case. 
Hence those interested in the success of the 
meeting are found calling on some of the 
company to lead in prayer, thus-in some 
measure at least taking into their own hands 
that prerogative which belongs to our holy 
Head. Or should it not be the case that any 


one is re quested to pray, yet if vocal prayer 


should be engaged in as a matter of course, 


jand without that divine life and power that 


come from our heavenly Father, and which 
alone rightly qualify for religious service, 
and in an especial degree for vocal supplica- 
tion, the same objection of unbidden activity 
will not be removed. This divine life and 
holy influence not being at our command, it 
is our part to wait for it. Let us labor to 


see and experience that while it is our duty 
to continue in the spirit of prayer, it is not 
|always our duty to express words to that im- 


port in the congregations of the people, and 
that we ought always to keep in view the 
great principle that Christ is the head of all 
things to His Church, and that His divine 
or ac tion therein 
I do not see the propriety of calling one re- 
ligious meeting more than another a prayer 
meeting. As has been well all our 
meetings are or should be prayer meet- 
ings, and, I would add, that being the case 
on the part of a large portion or all of the 
persons convened, vocal supplication is the 
more likely to be authorized by the divine 
Head: and let all remember the exhortation, 
“Quench not the spirit.” Kx. 

Columa, Ind. 

sioensesiliibois 

Prayer.—Let prayer be the key 

morning, and the bolt of the evening.— 


said, 


7 
the 
Vat- 


to 


i thew Henry. 
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THE WESTERN INDIANS.~—NO. 


BY JOSEPH POTTS. 


Il. 


There are fourteen Superintendencies charged | 
with the care of the Indians west of the Mis- | 
souri River, and seven smaller Agencies to 
the eastward. It is proposed to give a short 
account of each of these, with especial refer- 
ence to the following points: The numbers, 
and the present disposition of the Indians 
toward the whites; their situation as regards 
Reservations and subsistence; and the open- 
ings for missionary and 
among them, 

CoLtoraApo SUPERINTENDENCY.—A 
running south from Fort Laramie in Daco- 

tah, and passing near Denver and Pike’s 
Peak, represents nearly the eastern limit of 
the Rocky Mountains. The irregular ranges 
of these mountains divide Colorado sain 
equally, and cover a breadth of over one 
hundred miles, diversified, however, with 
beautiful valleys and parks, within which 
mining settlements have bee *n mage by the 
whites. The presence of these has had the 
usual effect of driving away the game, even 
from those wild regions. 

From the wandering habits of some of the 
tribes, it is dificult to estimate the number of 
Indians in the Territory ; it exceeds, however, 
in all probability, 10,000 persons. The Gov- 
ernor is ex-officio Superintendent. 

The Ute tribes, cared for by the Conejos 
and Middle Park Agencies, are separated 
from the warlike Indians of the Plains by 
part of the Rocky Mountain range, except 
when their necessities lead them to the Plains 
to hunt. 

Conejos Agency has been established in San 
Luis valley, far from the line of New 
Mexico: a possessing a remarkably 
fine climate, and other natural advantages. 
The Indians under its care, however, the 
Tabaquache Utahs, numbering about 5,800, 
by a treaty ratified in 1863, are to be located 
on a large Reservation a considerable dis- 
tance from this spot. So far nothing has been 
done towards settling them in their perma- 
nent home. This lies west of the mountains, 
and is bounded by Grand River, Gunnison’s 
River and Uncompagre Creek, and embraces 
some very good land. Government de laye d 
for two years the first distribution of supplies 
under this Treaty, to the great distress of the 
Indians, who were however kept entirely 
peaceable by the active exertions of their 
Agent. 

Middle Park Ageney has 
Grand River Utes, a tribe 
1500. These belong in the north-western 
part of the Territory ; but owing to the ab- 
solute dearth of game in their country, they 
are forced to seek it to the eastward, and they 
frequent also the white settlements, where 


line 


not 
region 


charge of the 


numbering about 


| they have opportunities to beg and to steal. 
| The 2 — no other resource but Government 


educational work | 
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aid. No Reservation has yet been made f 
these. It has been proposed to set them up 
in the grazing business, for which only their 
country is suitable; and the Agent (in 1867) 
said, that without such provision for them by 
the Government, war and pillage were inevit- 
able. 

Both these Ute tribes are quite similar in 
character to the friendly tribes of Utah Ter- 
ritory; and they give reason to hope that 
proper encouragement only is needed to make 
them a thriving agricultural or cattle-raising 
people. 

There does not appear to have been any 
effort made for their instruction, religious or 
otherwise. 

There is certainly a loud call for those who 
cannot take part in war measures, but have 
it laid upon them, on the contrary, to show 
the world how we may “overcome evil with 
good,” to seize such opportunities for the un- 
molested development of their views. Faith- 
ful men might be made a great blessing to 
these peace: ably disposed tribes ; and occasions 
might present when they could influence very 
greatly the Indians engaged in hostilities, to 
whom, though personally strangers, they 
would come to be known by common report 
as friends at all times—who sought not their's, 
but them, to do them good. 

It should be added, that for several months 
in the year, either the snow in the mountains, 
or the swollen condition of the rivers flowing 
westward, has made communication with this 
region almost impossible. The construction 
ot the Union Pacific Railroad has, doubtless, 
greatly relieved this difficulty, by giving an 
entrance from the North or Northwest. 

Beside the above tribes, there are in Colo- 
rado, on the Plains to the eastward, 
numbers of Arapahoes, Cheyennes, Caman- 
ches, Kiowas, and Apaches, all of whom have 
been involved, at times, for several years, in 
a deadly struggle for existence with the white 
settlers and the soldiers who are stationed 
among them. 

The policy of the Governor and Command- 
General, who in 1864 refused overtures 
for peace made by a number of the chiefs, 
because they et i. * necessary, in order 
toa permanent peace and the future good 
behaviour of the Indians, th it they should re- 
ceive further punishment,” has resulted in 
continuing this savage warfare rmittingly 
present time. Much barbarity has 
ven shown on both sides of the conflict, and 
millions of dollars have spent for no 
tangible result except the more rapid destruc- 
tion of the weaker race. 

Near the centre of the 
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Arapahoes and Cheyennes, and large sums 


expended in improvements by irrigation, Xc. | 


The disturbances above alluded to, however, 
involving these tribes to a great extent, have 
prevented any considerable settlement on the 
Reservations. 


It would naturally seem out of the ques-|came in yesterday and reported themselves 


tion to attempt a missionary or educational 
work among these unsettled Indians of the 
Plains, who are continually revenging their 


cities; but it does not become us to form such 
a conclusion. As Christians we remember 
that our Father is often pleased to set at 
naught the wisdom of men, and through His 
servants to get Himself glory amid what 
would appear to be the greatest obstacles. 

Force may conquer or destroy, but it can- 
not convert: a seed of grace planted in the 
fear of the Lord must grow and bear fruit. 
Jt is possible that a missionary who claimed 
no rights but to suffer with them and to do 
them good, might safely go up and down 
among these turbulent Indians, and accom- 
plish more for their pacification than any 
other agency. 

(To be continued.) 
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Dispatches received by the United States Indian 
in New York 


Commission from 


Colner 
olyer. 


**Mepicive Creek, Wacnita Movxtatss, ) 


Sovrners Inpian TERRITORY, > 
March 30, 1869. | 
Esq., 123 Broad St., N. Y. 
I arrived here yesterday with the garden 
&e., ordered by Colonel Boone, 
and was cordially welcome <d by Gens. Hazen 
and Grierson, the officers of the post and the 
Indians. Several of the chiefs embraced me 
to-day. Gen. Hazen, Col. Boone and myself 
visited the agency, set the ploughs in motion, 
and selected the location for the mission 
schools. The buildings and farms will occupy 
a beautiful island of two hundred acres of 
rich bottom land, surrounded by Cache Creek, 
and a branch filled with tall trees, near the 
base of sa Wachita Mountains. 

“Three 
ds ay with the message that sixty lodges of the 
tribe and ninety lodges ot the Ar: apahoes were 
coming in and would arrive in a day or two, 
The Indians from the Plains show the great- 
est interest in all that is being done for them, 
and constantly inquire when the schools will 
open; but Gen. Hazen is in want of funds, 
the Indian Appropriation bill having failed 
at the last session of Congress. Myriads of 
young grasshoppers have just appeared on the 
prairies hereabouts. 


‘*Epwarp CromMweELtL, 


“ 


seeds, hoes, 


“Vincent CoLyer.” 
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Reservations were long since made for the! 


Vineent 


| grandeur. 


|features with the changing perspective, 


‘heyenne warriors arrived yester- 


| prolonged and mellow music. 
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SECOND DESPATCH. 


‘*Mepioine Burry, Wacnita Mountains, \ 
April 4, via Kansas City, April 2p. 
‘*Epwarp Cromwe.t, E.q. : 
“The Indian chiefs Roman Nose, Little 
Bigmouth, Yellow Bear and Old Storm, with 
six hundred of their people, the Arapahoes, 


as ready to go on their new reservation, north 
of the Cameron River. At the suggestion of 


Gen. Hazen, I had a talk with their principal 
real and imaginary wrongs by horrible atro- 


chief, Little Rover. 1 told him what the 
President had said his message, that he 
would favor all efforts to civilize, christianize 
and admit to the rights of citizenship the In- 
dians, and asked him if he thought that his 
people would care to learn to read and write, 
plough the field, plant corn, and live in cabins. 
He said that his people wished to follow the 
face of the white man, and learn his ways; 
thaf they would welcome teachers on their 
new reservation, and treat them as good 
brothers. Gen. Grierson, in command here, 


built new bridges over the streams, located 


his new post, and is nipping in the bud all 
licentiousness in the camp. 

™ VINCENT CoLyeER. 
-—eer- 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE 8ST. LAWRENCE. 


BY CHARLES WILLIANS. 


THE TOUR OF NO. VI. 


But now opens a scene of -the most awful 
The pilot turns the prow of the 
boat to the shore, and as we glide past Pro- 
file Mountain it loses every trace of the human 
and 
the rocks which formed the forehead are 
found to be absolutely perpendicular. We 
float close to their base,—we look up in awe 
and terror. The roc ky wall towers above us 
to the height of fifteen hundred feet. On- 
ward we move, and a deep cleft opens to 
view by which the rock is riven from top to 
bottom. Soon another cleft appears, and we 
find ourselves at a cliff, broken 
into three separate columns, whose rocky face, 
pillared and groined with fantastic 
ments, projects over our wake. This is cape 
Trinity. Below us, another cliff, called Eter 
nity Point, rises abruptly from the water's 
edge, eighte en hundred feet in height. We 
have left the main river, and run into a cove 
that nestles in this sublime mountain dell, 
and are floating on water nearly three thou- 
sand feet in depth, immediately at the base of 
the cliff. 
Between these massive walls 

few brief minutes, to catch the spirit of t! 
scene. The whistle is now sounded, and the 
echoes ring and play through these rocky de- 
files, and come floating back to us, transformed 
by the touch of the mountain into strains of 
The boat is 


the base of 


orna- 


we linger a 
1 
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now turned on her course again, and as we 
re enter the river we pass close to the base of | 
Eternity Point, the name, no doubt, suggested 
by the solemn awe inspired by the sublime | 
spectacle. Every passenger sec smed moved to | 
his inmost depths by the awful grandeur of 
the scene,—all save a dandy, who sat on the 
bow of the boat, absorbed in the mysteries of 

a suspicious looking-pamphlet of the yellow- 
aaind persuasion, “amid all the excitement 
and the enthusiastic delight of the more in- | 
telligent persons around him. 

We hear much of the awful grandeur of 
the Alps; yet Mrs. Somerville, one of the 
best authorities on Physical Geography, tells | 
us they have not a single precipice one thou- | 
sand feet in he ight. Hence it seems this far 
exceeds any isolated scene of the kind amid 
the finest mountain lands of Europe. Im-| 
agine yourselves standing at the base of a 
rocky wall, towering upwards to the height 
of nearly one-third of a mile, not merely per- 
pendicular, but projecting far beyond the 
base. What a puny thing is man! How 
weak, how futile de his works appear, in con- | 
trast with the majesty of nature. What a! 
sense of utter nothingness comes over us, 
when contemplating these sublime and won- 
drous heights, towering upward in all their| 
quiet grandeur. 

As we steam past 


Eternity Point, the | 


hills again fall to their general measure of | 
uniform mountain beauty, the rocks have dis- 
appeared, the precipice again falls back from 


the river, loses its angular form and once 

more becomes a high, bold, rounded wall, 
swelling upward from the water, similar to | 
that on the opposite side of the river. We} 
all felt that the Saguenay was fairly entitled 

to carry off the palm from the Hudson in| 
point of sublimity and grandeur, but in beauty | 
the Highlands retain the ay: The | 
exceeding grandeur of the Saguenay is all | 
concentrated in a space of four or five miles | 
on its southern shore. He who loses this | 
scene, may admire indeed the rugged beauty 

of its mountain shores, but will not be pre- | 
pared to enter into the warm enthusiasm of| 
those tourists who have seen the Saguenay in | 
all its glory. 

The width of this river is far greater than 

Thad expe-ted, generally from one to three 
miles, Yet the height of the shores is so great, 

that the deception, which is so common when 
judging of the breadth of water, is here great- 
ly increased. When rounding in to Cape 
Trinity, I inquired of the captain what was 
the width of the river at that point. To my 

utter astonishment he replied, “ About three 
miles.” I had supposed it less than one, even 
after allowing for the effect of the lofty 
shores. We were discussing our distance 
from the face of the cliff, when a stalwart 


| young man, with a confident air declared, in 


‘could throw a stone against the rock. 


ree rs. 


‘for Montreal. 
jaround the horizon, 


|of day over the waters ; 
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opposition to the captain’s opinion, that he 
The 
captain was not to be taken aback in this 
way ; he was prepared for such emergencies. 
Stepping into his room, he brought out a 
stone convenient for throwing, and handed it 
to the young man, requesting him to test his 
He took it with a good-humored 
laugh, and squaring himself for the effort, 
hurled it towards the shore with all his con- 
centrated strength. Away it went, careering 
through the air on its distant flight. Not one 
manina hundred could have thrown it further. 
But he had sadly miscalculated. The scenery 
around was on too grand a scale. I was sur- 
prised to see what a puny, diminutive curve it 
described. It dropped, comparatively almost 
within reach of our guards, and sunk in 
water five hundred fathoms deep. On ex- 
amining a commercial chart, when afterwards 
in Montreal, I found the captain’s estimate 
was probably rather too large. !t makes the 
river at this point not much, if any, over two 
miles. 

Returning to Quebec, I again took passage 
We left the wharf at two 
o'clock. The evening was delightful. The 
river was smooth and tranquil. Clouds hung 
and gradually rose as 
the sun declined, and, as the twilight fell, the 
glare of lightning threw momentary gleams 
’ the thunder bellowed 
through the evening sky, and a sudden dash 
of rain flung millions of sparkling bubbles 
over the tranquil waters, which broke as 
suddenly, and left a waste of conflicting cir- 
cles, widening from every centre. tae, 
finally closed upon us; the darkness of ¢ 
summer's night; warm, balmy, and delicious: 
the clouds were rolled away, and starlight 
followed in the trail of the thunder storn. 
What a pleasure, what a luxury is a sum- 
mer’s night like this, on the bosom of a 
mighty river! We woke in the morning to 
find ourselves approaching Montreal, where 
we landed at five o’clock. 

We are too apt to rest satisfied with a par- 
tial, half knowledge of the condition and pro- 
gress of our sister, and even of our neighbor- 
ing nations. For myself, I had long taken a 
deep interest in the tourist’s narrative of 
travels on the St. Lawrence, and yet, when [ 
first approached Montreal, I was filled with as- 
tonishment at the splendid appearance which 
the city presents from the river. The great 
Victoria Tubular Bridge was of course as 
familiar as an old acquaintance, and there 
was something novel in this first view of its 
great structure, the pride of human art, 
yet presenting not one feature new to my ap- 
prehension. But the city, stretching away 
over such an extent of territory, climbing 
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the mountain dope with its palace-li ‘ke re ‘es 
dences, and throwing up a multitude of spires 
and towers that spoke of many noble public 
edifices, presented a scene for which I was 
not in the least prepared. To be candid, I 
had expected to find a city a little behind the 
uge, and with that feeling of national egotism, 
which perhaps we all feel more or less, I did 
not expect to find anything bette ‘r than our 
second rate cities, a Pittsburg, an Albany, or 
at best a Louisville. 1 was therefore agreea- 
bly disappointed to find that Montreal may 
justly claim a place among the very first 
cities of the American continent. 

Montreal is situated on Montreal island, 
formed by the St. Lawrence and Ottowa 
rivers, Which form a partial union at the 
head of the island, while the full junction is 
below. The city and island derive their 
from Mt. Royal, which rises into a 
high bold ridge some distance back from the 
river, overlooking the entire city, and leav- 
iug it ample space on the plain below. The 
at first very gradual, but becomes 

teeper as it recedes from the river, and fur- 
ni shies s fine building sites, where princely resi- 
dences are perce hed on the steep hillside, and 
gardens and pleasure grounds rapidly de- 
scend towards the populous town. It then 
shoots upward in an almost perpendicular 
wall, several hundred feet in height. From 


hbames 


slope is 


the river to the base of this cliff is perhaps 


two miles. The mountain terminates some- 
what abruptly to the east, below which the 
plain stretches indefinitely from the river. 
Montreal is increasing rapidly in popu- 
lation, and in a yet greater ratio in wealth. 
jt is fringed along the river bank with a 
crowded forest of masts, and the great levia- 
thans of the ocean, with smothered fires and 
dormant energies, lie dozing at the wharves. 
Commerce has chosen this as one of her 
favorite nestling places, and wealth, which is 
flowing into her coffers in uninterrupted tides, 
finds its appropriate sphere, and is working 
results worthy of its omnipotent power, erect- 
ing splendid temples for the purposes of re- 
ligion and science, widening and beautifying 
her narrow and crowded streets, and orna- 
menting her extensive gardens and pleasure 
grounds with groves and fountains, for pleas- 
ant retreats during her short but sultry sum- 
mers. Here Architecture has lavished its 
resources, and Strength walks hand in hand 
with Beauty. Cl hure thes of most magnificent 
proportions adorn its splendid streets ; mer- | 
cantile and commercial temples, the true 
foundations of wealth, line the river bank, or 
lie clustered in aristocratic thoroughfares’; | s 
and banking houses with massive walls and 
ornate fronts, the capacious reservoirs for the 
circulating medium of the commercial world, | ¢ 


rise in stately grandeur amid the throngs of 


|who sways the sceptre of commerce, 
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bes siness oi the: crowded baunte of pleasure. 
Public works are carried forward with an 
ardor that will soon place them on a level 
with those of any other city. The new water- 
works, with a reservoir scooped out of the 
solid rock, high upon the slopes of Mt. Royal, 
will be among the first of America, while 
that stupendous bridge, absorbing a capital ot 
over six millions of dollars, may well chal- 


| lenge comparison with any production of the 


puny hands of man. Such is Montreal, the 
Edinburgh of America, the northern princess 
and 
moulds the destinies of provinces according to 
her will. 
(To be continued.) 
COSMICAL HYDROGEN, 

When Miller and Huygens attacked with 
the spectroscope the problem of the constitu- 
tion of the nebulz, and proved that many of 
them were of gaseous consistency, hydrogen 
was one of the substances recognized in the 
wonderful nebula of Orion and several 
others. Now this nebula of Orion was be- 
lieved by Lord Ross to have been completely 
resolved by his telese ope into separate points 
of light, and we should thus be led to con- 
clude that it in fact a vast system—an 
universe—of suns or luminous centres, none 
of them solid, however, but all vast spheres of 
glowing gas, chiefly hydrogen, mixed with 
nitrogen. 

When, in May, 1866, a star in the constel- 


1s 


| lation of the Northern Crown suddenly burst 


forth with unprecedented splendor, and when 
examined by the spectroscope showed a spec- 


/trum such as had never before heen encoun- 


tered, consisting of such a one as our sun or 
an ordinary star gives, but with four bright 
lines, due to a gaseous source of light, super- 
posed, it was found that two of these lines 
(and these the most brilliant) were such as 
come from light emitted by intensely heated 
hydrogen. The natural conclusion was, that 
some half extinguished star or sun had been 
encountered by one of these nebulous masses 
of hydrogen, and, by the arrest of motion and 
compression so produced, was heated to in- 
candescence, and heated also the surface of 
the “dead sun” to temporary, but intense 
brightness. 

Here, then, was presented the spectacle of 
a world on fire, in which the agent of de- 
struction, or reconstruction, whichever it 
might be, was one of these celestial masses of 
hydrogen ga 

Lastly, it seems to be shown that hydrogen 
is the main constituent of that which 
Loe kyer proposes to call the solar “ chromo- 

sphere,’ ’which surrounds the entire mass of 
tad luminary for a depth of some five thou- 
sand miles, and forms those flames or protu- 


gas 
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berances, a single tongue of which, as in the | 


last ec tipes, may contain some 7,000,000,000,- 
000 eubic miles, or twenty-seven times the 
earth’s volume, of this gas. 

We have reason, therefore, perhaps, 
wish that our knowledge of these solar ap- 
pendages mav not become foo intimate, and 
that none of them may, by an excursion to 
this distance, furnish to other planets, at our 
expense, a second display of the phenomena 
exhibited in the star of the Boreal Crown.— 
Journal of Franklin Institute. 
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AQUEOUS FORMATION 


THE 


Dr. 


OF GRANITE, 
Robert Patterson, of Chicago, writes 
in the American Presbyterian Review of a re- 
cent decided movement among 
towards the theory of the aqueous, instead of 
igneous, formation of granite, as follows: 
“The process of this discovery was on this 
wise. The younger geologists, believing that 
the substances ejected by voleanoes were de- 
rived from the lowest depths to which man 
would ever have access, began to collect and 
analyze voleanie products: gases, waters and 
minerals. To their surprise they found that 
these consisted simply of the constituents of 
sedimentary rocks, frequently of large quan- 
tities of these rocks themselves, in a half: 
melted state, and in several cases, of immense 
quantities of the shells of infusoria and even 
It was quite evident 


reologists 


of fish and pine twigs. 
there was no igneous fusion of granite down 
there, else the shells would have been burned, 
and i In some cases not even heat enough to 


broil fish or to burn pine twigs. Granite 
was found overlying the tertiary strata in 
Jamaica, and even penetrating it, which 
proved the granite to be a younger rock than 
the tertiary. Next followed the discovery 
that all the constituents of granite existed 
in the sedimentary rocks, and could be 
actually manufactured out of them. Then, 
in the progress of exploration, water-marks 
were discovered in mica-schist, heretofore re- 
garded as an igneous rock, and of fossils 
other so-called plutonic rocks. Then the 
discovery of graphite in granite was declared 
by eminent chemists inconsistent with melt- 
ing heat. Then came the discovery of mag- 
netic iron ore in plutonic rocks, and even of 
fossils. 

“The same conclusion results from a com- 
parison of the specific gravity of quartz with 
felds spar. The quartz being the heaviest, 
must have sunk to the bottom of the molten 
mass, as water sinks through oil; and we 

should find it, not seattered in crystals 
through the granite, but all in one mass at 
the bottem. 

“Thus far the steady progress of discovery 
was an accumulation of facts disproving the 
igneous 
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wade Snowe: chenateah ad mechanical con- 
ditions, against an unproved assumption that 
granite was an igneovs formation. Not a 


| . . . 
| single fact supporting the assumption had 


to | 


ever been presented, save our ignorance of 
the interior of the earth, and the assumption 
that everything must be melted by extreme 
heat down there. Attempts were made, how- 
ever, to imitate the subterranean conditions 
of heat under pressure. [Experiments were 
made to ascertain the effect of pressure on 


' 
melting bodies; and it was found by Hopkins 
that immense pressure prevented their melt- 


formation of the crystalline rocks, ' when it is precipitated from a 


ing, unless at greatly increased heats. Next, 
experiments were made by Daubree, and 
others, to melt quartz, and the other con- 
stituents of granite, by igneous fusion ; which 
settled forever the question as to the heat of 
the melting point in the simplest manner ; 
namely, that it would not melt at all, hut 
that its erystals would decompose, and the 
mass become lighter in the fire; or, where 
there was sufficient alkali, would form a 
black glass, of quite a different structure and 
specific gravity from granite. The product 
of the igneous fusion of the materials of gran- 
ite is not granite at all, no more than the ash 
and cinder of coal is coal, or than a glass 
tumbler is silex. It is a different substance. 

“Tt only remained now to show how gran- 
ite was formed, in the wet way, from the 
sedimentary rocks; and this demonstration 
has been given, and the granite actually 
manufactured accordingly. 

“In a word, granite a mortar, not a 
metal. To this conclusion the most advanced 
geologists of Europe have been slowly, but 
irresistibly, impelled; and within the last 
seven years such men as M. Rose, Poulett, 
Se rope, Scheerer, Sorby, Elie de Beaumont, 
Lyell and Ansted have given their testimony 
against the fallacy of “the igneous theory. 
My space permits only one or two testimonies 
out of a number before me. 

“Sir Charles Lyell, in his speech on taking 
the Chair of the British Association as presi- 
dent for 1864, asserts, ex cvthedra: ‘ Various 
experiments have led to the conclusion that 
the minerals which enter most largely into 
the composition of the metamorphic rocks 
have not been formed by crystallizing from 
a state of fusion, or in the dry way, but that 
they have been derived from liqui: | solutions, 
or in the wet way—a process requiring a far 
less intense degree of heat. The study, 
of late years, of the cons stituer it pi irts of gran- 
ite, has, in like measure, led to the conclusion 


, 
that their consolidation } 


is 


haa taken place at tem- 
pe ratures far below those for) erly suppose d to 
be indispensable. Gustav Rose has pointed 
out that the quartz of granite has the spec ifie 
gravity of 2.6, which erizes silica 


liquid solvent, 


chi tract 
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and not that inferior density, namely, 2.3, 
which belongs to it when it cools and solidifies 
in a dry way from a state of fusion.’ 

“The latest scientific deliverance on. the 
subject is bv Prof. Ansted, in a paper read 
before the British Association of 1867, on 
The Conversion of Stratified Rock into Gran- 
ite. ‘Geologists until recently have spoken 
of granite as a primitive rock, as the nucleus 
of the earth, and as having been from time 
to time erupted, playing an important part in 
the general disturbances by which the frame- 
work of the earth is supposed to have been 
constructed. The observations of Daubree 
and Sorby show that all true granite had 
been elaborated with water, under great pres- 
sure, at a temperature below melting heat; 
that it had neither been ejected nor had it 


formed a framework. There are granites of 


all ages and of many kinds. Numerous ob- 
servations show that granite alternates with, 
and passes into, stratified rocks, and must 
itself in such cases be stratified rock; and 
that its production does not nece ssarily in- 
volve the destruction and obliteration of all 
the stratified rocks with which it is asssociated. 
This view of the nature of granite will greatly 
affect the theories of geology.’ 
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Dorne Ricut A SAFE E XPERIMENT.—An 
interesting sina lies on our table, being 
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whites—that the wrong had continuously 
been chargeable upon Indian Agents and 
Sorder White Men. He could, however, see 
no remedy. He did not believe that any set 
of men could be sent among them who would 
remain honest. He thought that Agents and 
border whites would continue to defraud and 
aggravate them—that extirpation was the 
enly remedy, and it might as well be resorted 
to first as last. From the wickedness of such 
a policy every Christian, every patriot, every 
humane person must revolt. There is, however, 
a remedy, and it is to be found in true Chris- 
tianity. It is to be found in the example 
and teachings of our Lord Jesus Christ. It 
is to be applied by persons whose lives shall 
be regulated by His peaceable Spirit and 
wisdom. Heckewelder and other Moravians, 
Brainard, Eliot and other disciples of the 
loving Prince of Peace, performed, through 
faith in His name, a beautiful work among 
the Red-men, and it cannot be doubted that 
they have been consoled by the salutation: 
“Well done, good and faithful servant! 
Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord!” 
Most earnestly is it to be desired that 
our Friends who enter into this field of 
labor may go with firm faith in their prin- 
ciples, with pious and humble dependence 


the answers to the old Queries written and| upon God for that wisdom which of them- 


signed by John Woolman as Clerk of Mount 
Holly Preparative Meeting, held Seventh 
month 28th,1762. The answer to the 10th 
query says: 

** No negroes bonght or sold amongst us of late 
that we know of. Several who have had them are 


trying them with freedom—and others we believe 
take care to give them food and raiment suffice t.’’ 


And now it is intended to try the poor In- 
dians with justice and humanity—to subject 
them to the ordeal of treatment based upon 
the Christian religion. An important experi- 
ment truly. If conducted in the fear of the 
Lord and under the Divine blessing and 
guidance, it will test, and we trust will exem- 


plify, the expediency of right, and the verity of | 


the words spoken forty centuries ago, which 
to this day are too little appreciated by states- 
men: “The fear of the Lord that is wisdom, 
and to depart from evil is understanding.” 
An intelligent U. 5. officer, some years ago, 
admitted that in all the Indian difficulties 
the provocation had been given by the 





selves they possess not, and for that strength 
which cometh only from His holy hill. 
“Pray ye the Lord of the harvest that He 
will send forth laborers.” Pray also that 
these be strengthened for the work, guided, 
comforted and kept in all their ways. We 
shall all owe to them a debt of prayerful 
sympathy. 
a 

Meetincs ror Worsuip.—In some re- 
marks made on page 505 in answer to a 
query respecting Prayer meetings, it was de- 
signed to treat the subject fairly and dis- 
passionately, and in accordance with those 
principles regarded by our portion of the 
Church as vital. It was not intended to in- 


| vite a discussion, and the querist who elicited 


the remarks was satisfied. Nothing was said 
against the holding of any religious meetings 
that should be in the ordering of Truth, 
whilst it was shown that all these Aen 


| sity, if so held, prayer meetings, and a caution 





OS — 


was felt whether the holding of special meet- 
ings under this name must not lead to con- 
fusion, and at least imply a doubt respecting 
the character of the regular meeting for wor- 
ship (which includes prayer,) and by a 


human arrangement as to the character of 


the exercises, conflict with our long estab- 
lished principle and practice, whereby Friends 
reverently wait upon the Lord, (present by 
His Spirit in the midst,) that He may pre- 
side and indicate the manner in which He 
will be served. 

Numerous communications have been re- 
ceived, all in harmony with the Editorial re- 
marks, except one, the insertion of which 
would not accord with the plan of the 


Review as stated by its first Editor and since | 


The 
simply to state and explain established prin- 
ciples upon which, though it may be thought 
proper at times to reassert them, our pages 


repeatedly endorsed. Review aimed 


Far be it from 
us, however, to check, rather would we gladly 
encourage, whatéVer shall stir up the pure 
life and gather souls to Christ. 


are not open to controversy. 


In the course 


of established order there is ample scope for 


the appointment of special meetings for wor- 
ship, and those who live near to the Source 


and Fountain of good, will not unfrequently | 


be conscious of a solemn covering, reminding 
them of the presence of Him who said to His 
disciples, “ Lo, I am with you always.” “Pray 
without ceasing,” said the apostle Paul. Else- 
where he said: “I will that men pray every- 
where, lifting up holy hands.” It is a matter 
of rejoicing when Christ is preached—when 
souls are joined unto the Lord in prayer ; and 
the very angels are made glad when true 
worshippers “receive the spirit of adoption 
whereby they ery Abba—Father.” 


+. —)8. 


Ivpian Arp OrGANIZATION.—The ad- 
journed meeting of Friends in reference to the 
present interesting phase of the Indian Ques- 
tion, was held at Arch St. Meeting-house, 
Philadelphia, on the 27th ult., and the large 
attendance of both sexes evinced a prevalent 
conviction that a duty has devolved upon our 
people which it is important to meet rightly 
and promptly. 

The impressive quiet which reigned in the 


sembly was a fitting prelude to the con- 
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|sideration of so weighty a subject, and was 
| followed by a discussion conducted in Chris- 
|tian harmony, and by indications of that calm 
| strength which attends unity in the pursuance 
'of duty. The action of the Yearly Meeting 
| in the matier was adverted to, and whilst the 


| reference thereof by that body to the Meeting 
| . . . . 

| was evident that this did not relieve the indi- 
| vidual members of a distinctive duty, and it 


for Sufferings was universally approved, it 


was believed that there was a course to be 
| pursued independent of the Church, yet in 
| perfect harmony therewith. For thé informa- 
‘tion of Friends who were unable to attend, 


the minutes of the meeting are here given. 


At an Adjourned HMeeting of Friends inte rested in the 
welfure of the Indian natives of our country, held 
Fourth month 27th, 1869. 

After further deliberation upon the subjects con- 
sidered at our last meeting, it was concluded to form 
an Indian Aid Association, and the following named 
Friends were selected to appoint an Executive Com- 
mittee, which Exeeutive Committee, upon receiving 
information of their appointment, shall consider 
themselves authorized to take such action as may 
appear to them suitable and proper in affording 
relief to the Indians, and in extending aid and en- 
couragement to those of our Religious Society who 
may be appointed to reside upon the Indian Reser- 
vations, viz. : 

Marmaduke C. Cope, John B. Garrett, John E. 
Carter, Samuel Morris, John M. Whitall, Thomas 
| Wistar, Chas. Evans, James Whitall, John C. Allen, 
| Philip C. Garrett, Samuel Bettle, Francis R. Cope, 
William Bettle, Richard Cadbury, Chas. Ellis, Wm. 
Evans, Anthony M. Kimber, James E. Rhoads, 
Daniel B. Smith, Samuel R. Shipley, Jobu S. Hilles, 
Thos, Williamson, Joseph Tatum, J. Wistar Evans, 
Thos. Elkinton, Benjamin Coates, Israel H. John- 
son, Mark Balderston, Horatio C. Wood, Edward 
Richie, Wm. J. Allinson, Henry Haines, John 5. 
Haines, Yardley Warner, George Vaux. Howard 
Yarnall, Joseph Potts, James Smedley, Thos. Scat- 
tergood, John W. Cadbury, Benj. J. Crew, Elliston 
P. Morris, and Richard Wood. 

To the same Committee was referred the care of 
arranging a plan of organization for the Association, 
and defining more explicitly the duties of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. The committee just appointed 
having been requested to meet ow Sixth-day after- 
noon next, at 3 o’clock, the meeting adjourned. 


Tue Larce Commirree above referred to 
/met as requested, and agreed upon a plan of 
organization to embrace as members such 
Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting as 
shall give to it their sympathy and support. 
It was decided to appoint a Clerk, a Treasurer, 
and an Executive Committee of Eight, with 
power to fill vacancies and add to their num- 
ber—the Clerk and Treasurer to be ex-officio 
members of the Executive Committee. A com- 
mittee.of nomination being appointed, with- 


i drew, and reported the following officers, who 
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were duly appointed, and empowered to per- 
form the functions of the Society till its an- 
nual meeting, which is to be held on Fifth- 


day evening of Yearly Meeting week in 4th | 


month next. 


Clerl:, John B. Garrett, No. 411 Chestnut Street, 
Philada. 
St., Philada. 
Fox Chase P.O., Pa. Chas. Evans, 702 Race St., 
Philada. Wm. Bettle, 426 N. Sixth St., Philada. 
James Whitall, 410 Race St., Philada. John E. 
Carter, 1313 Pine St., Philada. Samuel Morris, 
Olney, Philada. Dr. James E. Rhoads, German- 
town, Pa. Rich’d Cadbury, 606 Chestnut St., Phila. 


The Corhmittee adjourned to meet at the} 


call of its Clerk, John E. Carter, who was 
requested to lay the minutes before the Associ- 
ation at its annual meeting. 

—— . 

A River unpeR THE Rocky Movuntatns.—The letter 
of G. Catlin, under this caption, appeared by some 
accident in last week’s issue, a/ter having been re- 
jected by the Editor. 


MARRIED, 

At Friends’ Meeting-house, Le G:and, Iowa, on 
the 17th of Third month, 1869, Ezra C. Wituirs, 
son of Jesse and Rebecca Willits, of Preston Co., 
Va., to Cana H. Hussey, daughter of F. A. B. and 
Hannah Hussey, of Le Grand. 

é iiedaae 
DIED. 
It little matters at what time o’ the day 
The righteous falls asleep. Death cannot come 
To him untimely who has learned to die. 
The less of this brief life, the more of heaven ; 
The shorter time, the longer immortality. 


- —MILMAN. 
HOBSON.—On the 7th of Second mo., 1869, Ruth 


Hobson, in the 69th year of her age; a member of 
West Union Monthly Meeting, Ind. As the final 
change approached, her faith in the Redeemer 
Strengthened, and her relatives are consoled with 
the belief that her end was peace. 

HOBSON.—On the 9th of Eleventh month, 1868, 
Edward H. Hobson, in the 43d year of his age 


of the above, and an esteemed member of the same 
meeting. 


go 
ms 


KEMP.—Near Montezuma, Ind., on the 26th of 
First month, 1869, Betsey, wife of Jesse Kemp, in 
the 48th year of her age; an elder and member of 
Rocky Run Monthly Meeting. This dear Friend 
had borne the cross of Christ, thus confessing Him 
before men, and her friends have the consoling be- 
lief that He will own her before his Father and the 
Holy angels. 

TIMBERLAKE,—On the 18th of Fourth mo., 1869, 
Jane, wife of Aquilla Timberlake, aged 40 years; a 
member of Blue River Monthly Meeting, Ind. She 
was a faithful and self-sacrificing friend to the sick, 
afflicted and oppressed. During her illness, be- 
lieving that it would be her last, she earnestly 
strove to be prepared for the solemn change. Her 
mind remained clear to the last, and she passed 
away without a struggle, in the faith and hope that 
she would be received into the arms of her Re- 
deemer, in whom she trusted for salvation, 

BROOMALL.—Near New Garden, Ohio, on the 
10th of Fourth mo., 1869, Phebe Broomall, in the 


73d year of her age; a member of New Garden 
Monthly Meeting. 


Treasvrer, J. Wistar Evans, No. 410 Race | 
Executive Committee, Thos. Wistar, | 


; son} 


PICKERING.—On the 5th of Fifth month, 1866, 
Deborah, widow of Ellis Pickering, in her 87th year ; 
a member of New Hope Monthly Meeting, Tenn. 

ELLIs.—In peace, on the 4th of Second mo., 1869, 


Mary Ann, daughter of Daniel and Haonah Ellis, 
|in her 29th year. 


McCALL.—In Logan Co., Ohio, on the 15th of 
Third mo.. 1869, Mary McCall, in her S5th year; 
a member of the Society of Friends. 
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Cairo, Eeypt, 3d mo. 30th, 1869. 

Dear friend, William J. Allinson.—A mes- 
sage of love and remembrance for thee and 
other friends dear to them in America and 
\elsewhere, from our dear friends E. and 8, 
Jones, will no doubt be acceptable, indepen- 
dently of its coming from the land of Egypt, 
and telling something of their time of sojourn 
\there. I wish that Eli Jones’ pen was to give 
| thee the account, but as he is unable at pres- 
lent to undertake a letter, | have pleasure in 
|using my inferior pen in the service. We 
hope to spend a little time longer in Alex- 
\andria, before sailing for Syria, as the work 
is not quite accomplished there, the Arabic- 
speaking congregation desiring another meet- 
ing with E, and 8. Jones. A good meeting, 
though not a very large one, was held with 
‘them on Sixth-day, the 19th, when, B. F. 
| Pinkerton, the American missionary, inter- 
| preting, the people listened very attentively 
ito E. and 8S. J.’s earnest and loving setting 
forth of Jesus Christ and Him crucified, of 
the gift of His Holy Spirit, and of all the 
blessed hopes of the Christian for this world 
and the world to come. Among the most at- 
tentive listeners was an old Mahomedan, very 
‘highly educated at Mecca, who reads the 
Bible with the missionary as well as his own 
| Koran, and seems seeking after something 
more satisfying than the faith of his fathers. 
He called at B. F. Pinkerton’s while we were 
there after the meeting, and after sitting in 
deep meditation, as is so natural to these 
people, inquired if, in the land from which 
Sibyl Jones came, there were other women 
who could speak as she did? On being told 
that there were, he asked why then did she 
not remain among them. An_ educated 
woman, and especially a woman able to 
preach, is indeed a wonder to the Mahome- 
dans. The Friends had much interesting con- 
versation with the missionaries, on the great- 
est need of this land, and of all Jands, that 
of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit to 
quicken the hearts of the people, without which 
all preaching and teaching will fail to ac- 
complish their conversion, all uniting in the 
feeling of the primary importance of earnest 
| prayer for this promised blessing. Light—in- 











tellectual light—and knowledge are not so 
much needed as we are apt to think, very 
many in this land being Christians by pro- 
fession, but rather the enlightening and quick- 
ening power of the Holy Spirit, without 
which that other light will be but darkness. 
We visited the American Boys’ and Girls’ 
Schools, where the dear Friends spoke to and 
prayed for the children. There is another 
school in Alexandria, under the care of the 
Seotch Mission, which we hope to visit on 
our return. The following day we went to 
the Prussian Deaconnesses’ Hospital, where 
six of this devoted sisterhood nurse and take 
care of such sick, sailors and other strangers 
of all nations, as come to them. Their estab- 
lishment is similar to the one visited last year 
at Beyrout, and it was pleasant to meet with 
others of these cheerful and earnest workers, 
who seem to delight in the service they are 
rendering to their Master, in taking in and 
nursing the sick and the stranger. The build- 
ing which they at present occupy is insuf- 
ficient for their purpose, and they are collect- 
ing funds for a new building, where they may 
he able to accommodate a larger number. 
They have at present about twenty-four men 
as patients, and half the number of women, 
the latter being chiefly Arabs, the former 
representatives of many nations. E. and 8. 
J. visited some of the poor sufferers, appar- 
ently on their death-beds, pointing them to 
“the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin 
of the world.” On First-day, the 21st, a 
meeting, which seemed to be felt by all tu be 


a very favored time, was held at the house of 


8. S. Allen, at Ramlé, with the little company 
representing Friends in Egypt, numbering 
fifteen, inclusive of our travelling party. 
The day of Pentecost, and subsequent effusions 
of the Holy Spirit, down to our own times, 
were alluded to, and all encouraged to seek, 
each for ourselves, this blessed influence, that, 
praying our Saviour to abide with us, we may 
know Him to be with us “always, even unto 
the end.” Much encouragement was given to 
the little number resident there—isolated as 
regards the Society—to be faithful to their 
Master ; then might the influence, even of the 
few, te i for good i in that land, once the scene 


’ 


of so many wonders wrought on behalf of 


God's people. We have had very pleasant 
social intercourse with the Friends, from 
whom we have received much kindness. There 
was in the evening a public meeting at Alex- 
audria, for the English-speaking population, 
and a gathering of sixty responde «1 to the in- 
vitation ; this was again a time when it was 
felt that the Lord helped His servants to 
preach the word with power. On Second day, 
the 22d, we started early for Cairo, 130 miles 
distant, to which a railway ride of about five 
hours brought us pleasantly. We traversed 
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I the fruitful Delta of the Nile, crossing the 
‘two main branches of the river of Egypt, 
the Rosetta arm at Kafr Zayat, about half- 
way on our journey, and the Damietta, at 
Bennah, the ancient Athrybis, where stands 
one of the handsome palaces of the Viceroy. 
On leaving Alexandria the railway runs for 
some miles along the shore of Lake Mureotis, 
the country on the opposite side of the line 
lying so low as to contain many lakes and 
much marshy land. The whole coast-line of 
Egypt indeed is broken by a chain of Jakes. 
In Upper Egypt the Nile still overflows its 
banks, spreading out over the surrounding 
country, but in the Delta, which ‘extends 
far as Cairo, its waters are controlled by art, 
canals and dykes communicating with the 
river, which is thus made to irrigate the fields 
at pleasure. We observed many varieties 
of birds, flocks of flamingoes, egrets, and 
herons, &c., wading in the lakes and marshes, 
and larger and smaller birds on the wing. 
The appearance of the country was beautiful, 
and in the highest degree fruitful; as far as 
the eye could see a wide plain of unenclosed 
fields of clover, corn, barley, flax, and rice, 
with orange-gardens, interspersed with groups 
of palms, acacias, and other trees; the river 
of Egypt, aided by its glowing sun, still 
rendering the land an emblem “of fertility. 
Amid all this natural beauty, however, stand 
the miserable villages and towns, with their 
hovels built of baked mud and straw, where 
the poor inhabitants grovel in deep degrada- 
tion, uneducated either physically, morally, 
intellectually, or spiritually, so that looking 
at their condition, we see Egypt to be inde ed 
still a land of darkness. Here, as in Syria, 
Eli Jones has been much struck with the 
need of a mission, which, while ever keeping 
in view the intellectual education and true 
Christianizing of the people, shall help them 
to rise, by teaching them agric ae and the 
useful arts, and cultivating their intelligence. 
The people are crushed down by an ignorant 
and oppressive government, against which 
they have not energy to rise; it is grievous 
to see their condition, which shoul! d stimu- 
late all Christians to earnest prayer and 
endeavor to bring about the time, long since 
foretold, when, with other nations, lifting her 
head from the dust, “ Ethiopia shall stretch 
forth her hands unto God.” The present 
Viceroy seems to be, though a selfisl sh, ; some- 
what enlightened man; he is improving 
Cairo, taking down old houses and building 
new, and widening the streets. Cairo isa 
truly eastern city, the houses with their pro- 
jecting lattice windows almost meeting in the 
narrow streets. Every variety of color and 
costume is to be seen. Well-built European 
carriages are readily to be had for hire, with 
their black drivers in white dress and turban, 
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and always preceded by one or more runners | 


to clear the w: ay through the narrow, crowded 
streets. These runners interest us very much, 
as being thoroughly oriental in character, 
and reminding us of Scripture allusicns. 
The servant, or footman, dressed in a short, 


right hand, run 
of his master’s carriage, erying words equiva- 
lent to “ Prepare the way 
the figure of Elijah, when he ran before 
Ahab’s chariot to the entrance of Jezreel. 
Since we have been at Cairo, the kamsin, 
the hot wind of the desert, has been blowing 
at intervals, bringing a sand-storm over the 
city, which is trying, especially to foreigners ; 
it blows intermittedly for about fifty days. 
There are three American missionaries 
with their wives at work in this city, as well 
as an English lady ne eee with 
oy has a nice school of about sixty 
J. Whately, also, edie 
Soci sy 


them, 
girls. 
‘Ragged Life i in 
is we sil known, has been earnestly at 
work for several years, and has a very inte . 
esting school of 170 boys and 70 girls; ¢ 

the former upwards of one hundred are 
Christians, (C opts and others,) the rest Ma- 
homedans; of the latter, a much larger pro- 
portion, about half, are Moslems. Eighty of 
the boys learn English, and some are well 
advanced in it; one hundred are already 
studying the Bible. In our visit to this 
school, E. and S. Jones examined and ad- 
dressed the children, and told them of Jesus 
and his love for them and for all, encourag- 
ing them to give their hearts to Him. A 
very pleasant call, with a religious oppor- 
tunity, was afterwards paid to M. J. Whately, 
who may well be encouraged in her good 
work. The dear Friends’ visit has been very 
cordially received by all the missionaries, 
who have expressed themselves much com- 
forted and encouraged in their labors in this 
far-off land, by the faces and the cheering 
words of their fellow Christians. The Ameri- 
ean Boys’ School, which we visited on the 
24th, has 120 on the list, but in consequence 
of the occurrence at this time of the great 
Moslem Feast of Byram, the number present 
on that day was smaller. The boys gave 
bright and intelligent answers to the aues- 
tions put to them, and were attentive and in- 
terested while the Friends spoke to them, 
encouraging them to begin now to try to 
make great men, pointing them to the only 
way to become so, and directing them to the 
voice of the Holy Spirit in their hearts. The 
following day we visited one of the American 
Mission's Girls’ schools, chiefly composed of 
Copts, who are very numerous here. In the 
evening of the 26th, Eli Jones having visited 
the other Girls’ school in the morning, E. 
and 8. J. had a meeting with the Arabic con- 


|His own 


loose, white robe, with a rod upright in his| blessedness of those who, seeking to follow 


s five or six yards in advance | 


calling to mind | 


REVI EW. 


gregation in the meeting-room of the Ameri- 
‘an Mission. There the true character of 


lc hristians, who these are, and how they be- 


came such, even through Him, 
them, and washed them 


blood,” 


“who loved 
from their sins in 
were dwelt on, and the 


Him through life, know Him to be with them 
unto the end, ready to take them into one of 
the many mansions which He has pre pared 
for His people. On the evening of First-day, 
was a public meeting here, for English and 
American residents and visitors, and others 
speaking our language, attended by an inter- 
esting company, representatives of many 
nations. Here our dear Friends were engaged 
in stirring up their hearers to realize their re- 
spons sibilities as professed Christians, that they 
might in foreign lands be watchful of their 
words and actions, striving to let their “ light 
so shine before men, that others, seeing their 
good works, might giorify our Father who is 
in heaven.” The shortness and uncertainty 
of this life, the nearness of a life that will 
never end, and the happiness of a preparation 
for it, through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
were also earnestly set forth, in reference to 
His declaration through His servant, “ Be- 
hold Iecome quickly.” Yesterday evening, 
the 29th, we had a very p leasant: gathering 
at our inn of all the missionaries at work 
in Cairo, atime when there was much ex- 
pression of love and encouragement both to 
the dear Friends and to the workers here. 
E. and S. Jones are well; we hope te sail for 
Jaffa on the 7th of next month. With 
a message of dear love from them, I am 
thine, sincerely, Evien C. MILLER. 


[ Letter from a native Indian Missionary. 
Used by perm/ssion.] 

Wuire Eartra Reservation, 

1869.—This, indeed, is a wildand cold country, 
nearly 2.0 miles away from ourold and dearest 


March 6th, 


homes in the days of our youth. Our nearest 
Post-office is seventy-five miles away, just 
four and a half days’ travel on foot. I have 
sent for my mail three times, that was when 
I was hungry for news from the land of the 
pale-faces. My mail-carrier was one of my 
newly converted Indians, which is the only 
person I can trust. 

. Befere I move with my family, I 
have received several letters from the head 
chiefs, who preceded me to this new country, 
urging me to come and save them from de- 
struction ; and at the same time our beloved 
Bishop advised me to go and follow my dying 
people, and do what I could to save them 
from dying without God and without hope in 
the world, In the latter part of September 
last, I tock my wife and children to go and 
follow our poor people. 
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The route my people took being dice im- | 
passable for us to take, instead of going 
direct we went around, and took the white 
men’s road and country. It took us twenty- 
nine days to reach this new home. Several 
persons were with me besides my own family. 
As I travelled along in the road of the we 
faces, and wherever the night overtook 

amp. Every now and then the white men 
would pay us a visit and ask us where we 
were going. I answered them, “ ‘Towards the 
sun-setting, where the pale faces were driving 
the Red man.” “ Oh,” said they, “ this is in- 
deed very hard on the Red man.” Myself, 
wife, and several old ladies that moved with 
us, Walked most all the way excepting fifteen 
miles, where they rode in our ox-teams. To 
hasten and inform you about this country and 
our people. Fifty miles from this settlement, 
when the chiefs heard our coming, four of the 
head chiefs with their ponies came to meet us, 
and indeed they were very glad to see us, and 
took us to their new homes. When I arrived 
here, we found two hundred half-breed fami- 
lies and one hundred and fifty Indian fami- 
Jies, from the Red riverof the North, had ar- 
rived to this settlement, in which starvation 
had driven them here from their homes, to 
say nothing of my own people. Over four hun- 
dred had already arrived here. I have seen 
much suffering and destitution in my country- 
men, but I have never seen the like of the 
present. The half-breeds and Indians above 
referred to, came here to seek shelter under 
my peop ile. My people have been issue out 
in provis ion to them all along, and it will 
continue until they all put their crops under 
ground. But what provision they received 
for a month, only last them 15 or 20 days. 

I have known personally of, and vis sited in 
their humbie huts, several families who have 
actually ate nothing for two days at a time, 
and their children crying for food, to say no- 
thing of their scanty clot} ling. I confess | 
have not known half of the human misery 
and destitution. On one occasion, on Sabbath, 
I asked my poor members to gather what 
they could in the way of clothing for those 


suffering ones. My wife and three women 
volunteered and went around and gathered | 


what they could out of the members of 
our church, and the next day called on the 
poorest and distributed them. 

When L asked my congregation again the 
other Sabbath, one of the ec hie fs pulled off his 


coat and handed it to me and said, * Here is| 


my coat, give it to whom you think is most |moon and stars ; now whata change! I can 


needy.’ ° . 


The cloth you se nt me two years ago has 
made me comfortable, and faced these mighty 
north winds, and will do yet for another heavy | 
winter, if the Great Spirit spare my unprofit- | 


able life. Not long ago authentic news 
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reac shed us that four familie ‘3s north of us were 
eaten up by some of their own people. Star- 
vation and death compelled them to resort to 
this; and stilla few days ago another news 
reached us that much suffering is appre- 
hended. Already cats, dogs, and hide of all 
kinds have been eaten up by the half-breeds, 
In‘lians of the Red river of the North. We 
live on the lake shore, where a whole family 
were eaten by their own friends a few years 
ago. . 
Almost every morning some of these desti- 
tute families call on us and ask us for food 
and something to wear. For two spells we 
had to eat acorns for dinner. When my 
children were crying fur food, and we had 
nothing at all, my wife boiled acorns for us. 
sd . Merciful Keshmunedo, bless my bene- 
fac tor, and reward her abundantly, has been 
my constant and secret prayers. What are 
all these but a passing moment! “The suf- 
ferings of this present time are not worthy to 
be compared with the glory which shall be 
revealed in us,” is the sweet whisper—the 
sweet communion with God that has made us 
to overcome all the trials and sufferings here. 
Go to the forest, where no eye sees you but 
the Great Spirit, and lay your wants before 
Him in believing—God is there. This is the 
staff of a C hristian man. He looks beyond 
the grave with a feeling of joy. O what a 
hope, what a joy awaits us! It is indeed true 
what an Indian chief said once, “Strong 
faith, strong hope, and strong pay beyond the 
grave. 
Since my arrival here there has been much 
dalcneie and death. The Indians are much 
alarmed, having never seen so many deaths 


|in so short a time. I suppose it is on account 


of coming to a new country, and having no 
kind of medicine whatever. How often the 
poor sufferers call on us for medicine, but we 
have noneat all. The Romish Priest was here 
afew daysago. They are always well supplied 
with medicines, and distributed to several 
families to their great joy. 


. . . 


My work has been wonderfully blessed. O 
how I thank to the Great Spirit to see so 
many of my people coming out from heathen- 
ism. . I have a faithful woman here with 
my wife, who asssists me very much, who 
cannot read a word in a book, but what she 
teaches she has learned by heart. . . . Few 
months ago these Christian women and men 
were heathens. They worshipped the sun, 


almost say with the Apostle, “ Lord, now let- 
test Thou Thy servant depart in peace.” I 
am so glad I came here. So much encour- 
aged to see so many come out from Pagan- 
ism and worship the true God. 
you all! 


. God bless 
Bide ENMEGABOWK. 
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SPRINGFIELD, N. C., 4th mo. 


22d.——This 


place is dear to many F riends as the former | 


home of one of the 
(Nathan Hunt, 
his manners, and his face always shining with 
heavenly oil,”) whom many of us in the 
younger walks of life disti inctly remember— 
and we vividly recall much of his valuable 
couneel 1. It was indeed delightful to be with 
the d 
ings in the ministry, and his earnest petitions 
on behalf of the church in this locality; and 
it seems as if his prayers are answered. The 
interest 
this vicinity is encouraging. Quarterly Meet- 
ing has just passed, and was well attended— 
on Seventh day—by both old and young, 
mi inifesting much interest in the transaction 
* business. On First-day morning, people 
saint pouring in early from all direc- 
a and by 11 o'clock a ve ry le urge congre- 
gation of people had assembled ; 
filli ¢ our meeting-house, those 
invited to the se hool-house,— -this being 
filled, | whe re our Friends Albert Pee le 
As iron Elliott were enabled to proclaim 
pel,) still a goodly number were left 


» 
side, 


fathers of the church, 


also 
and 
the 
out- 
‘Our dear Friend Allen Jay spoke in 
the meeting-house from the text, “In the last 
day, that great day of the feast, Jesus stood 
and crie .d, saying r If any man thirst, 
come unto me and drink.” 
ablv favored to speak of the 
mercy of God. “I never saw 
although a large majority of those in the 
meeting- house were not 
them Methodists, Baptists and Presbyterians. 
One prominent man, who holds with the Uni- 
tarians in belief, acknowledged after meeting 
“that the religion of the Quakers was a genu- 
ine and practical one,” and said “the great 
interest other Friends were taking in this 
State in education and agriculture demon- 
strated the fact.” 


with “ Doctrines of Friends,” 


and other works, 
and said he would give them a thorough in- 
vestigation. 

On First-day afternoon, 
never wearies in well-doing, 
jaithful worker) had an appointed meeting 
for the young people. It was a searching 
n, wherein the danger of rejecting Christ, 
and the various ways in which men reject 
Him, were pressed home, and encouragement 
held out to such as were in any measure sen- 
sible of their condition, and brought to desire 
a participation in those blessings which are 
in His hands to bestow. It seemed like dew 
falling upon the tender grass. 
our people were constrained to bow 
the knee and acknowledge the goodness and 
mercy of God, and speak a word in His name, 


wos 
5 


goodness and 


Allen Jay (who 
but is an earnest, 


seaso 


young 


a fresh evidence that the Lord has in these! 


“a thorough gentleman in| 


ar aged Friend and hear his outpour- | 


manifested by our young people in| 


‘and after | 
= out were | 


let him | 
He was remark- | 


better order, | 


Friends,—many of 


He then supplied himself 


A number of 
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|Southern States a seed under His divine no- 
tice. The visitation of His love, and the 
power of His truth, on this occasion, reached 
_to the tendering of many minds. 

| There i isa great openness here among the 

people. “The fields are white unto harvest,” 

and we need more laborers in this vineyard. 
There is more reason now than ever for those 
who are professing the name of Christ to labor 
faithfully and look well to their standing; 
especially for the members of our Society to 
see that they have their “loins girded about 
and their lights burning.” I do believe the 
Lord has a great work for us to du now as a 
people, and that in doing or suffering accord- 
ing to His holy will, the language to us 

“ Be thou faithful unto death.” aa 


is, 


Uouth’s Department. 


THE FIRST LOAD OF WOOD. 


Long before our coal mines were discov. 
|ered, this load of wood was cut and burned. 
Those were the days when our grandfathers, 
in their snow-shoes, used to walk straight 
| over the tops of the fences ; and small houses 
were sometimes quite covered up by the 
heavy falls of snow. Those were the days of 
which our grandmothers used to tell us as we 
gathered around the blazing fire in the long 
winter evenings. The story we now relate is 
one of those then told. 

At this period there lived one our 
cities, a lone widow, in feeble health, poor in 
this world’s goods, but rich in faith. It was 
'a very cold winter, and during its progress 
there occurred one of the severest snow storms 
ever known. Day after day the white em- 
| bankments rose higher and higher around the 

city, filling every road and lane. The farm- 
ers in the surrounding country, who had sup- 
plied the town with wood, found the roads 
|quite impassable. Weeks passed and fuel 
became very scarce. Even the wealthy 
citizens began to be in want, and to watch 
eagerly for the first arrival. The farmer 
who should bring the first load into the city 
might receive almost any price he cl to 
name. 

The little pile in the widow’s back yard 
grew smaller and smaller, until none re- 

mained. No wood had yet been brought in, 
and when it was brought she well knew that 
she should not be able to pay the price that 
would be asked for it. Must she not suffer, 
perhaps perish with cold, before she could 
purchase? She had no resort but prayer. 
Not only the cattle, but the wood upon a 
thousand hills, belonged to God,—her God, 
who had promised to be the widow’s stay and 
| staff. 

To the eye of sense there seemed no pros- 


of 
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pect of relief; but this humble Christian lived 
by faith, not by sense. She was not dis- 
heartened. It was her part to pray; it was 


God’s part to find a way to answer her| 


prayers. 
At last, one farmer, more enterprising 
than his neighbors, plowed his way through, 


and entered the town with the first load of 


wood. But the load of wood was not sold. 


On it went, and paused not till it reached the | 


widow's door. The kind.hearted farmer 


knew that she must be distressed, and God | 
put it into his heart to go to her relief. | 


Thus it was that the first load of 


brought to the city found its way not to the 


mansion of the wealthy citizen, but to the} 


poor widow, who had neither silver nor gold, 


only faith in God, and an interest in his cove- | 


nant love and faithfulness.—S. S. Times. 
‘ aonebiagiaes 
WHAT THE SPARROW 
I am only a little sparfow, 
A bird of low degree; 
My life is of little value; 
But the dear Lord careth for me. 
He gave me a coat of feathers ; 
It is very plain, I know, 
With never a speck of crimson, 
For it was not made for show. 


CHIRPS. 


But it keeps me warm in winter, 
And it shields me from the rain; 
Were it bordered with gold or purple, 
Perhaps it would make me vain. 
By-and-by when the spring-time cometh, 
I will build me a nest, 
With many a chirp of pleasure, 
In the spot I like the best. 
And He will give me wisdom 
To build it of leaves most brown; 
Warm and soft it must be for my birdies, 
Aud so I will line it with down, 
I have no barn or storehouse, 
I neither sow nor reap ; 
God gives me a sparrow’s portion, 
But never a seed to keep. 
If my mea! is sometimes scanty, 
Close picking makes it sweet; 
I have always enough to feed me, 


And * 


I know there are many sparrows ; 


life is more than meat.’’ 


All over the world we are found; 
But our Heavenly Father knoweth 
When one of us falls to the ground. 
Though small, we are never forgotten ; 
Though weak, we are never afraid ; 
For we know that the dear Lord keepeth 
The life of the creatures he made. 


I fly through the thickest forests, 
I light on many a spray ; 

I have no chart nor compass, 
But I never lose my way. 

I fold my wings at twilight, 
Wherever I happen to be ; 

For the Father is always watching, 
And no harm will come to me, 


I am only a little sparrow, 
A bird of low degree ; 
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But I know that the Father loves me. 
Have you less faith than me? 
_ Missionary Echo. 
QUARTERLY MEETINGS 
1869. 


(From New York Pocket A /manac.) 


IN FIFTH MONTH, 


Fifth month Ist, Alum Creek. Ohio Y. M. 
= ** Plainfield, Western Y. M. 
** Centre, Indiana Y. M. 
‘* Springdale, Iowa Y. M. 
34, Philadelphia, Philade!phia 7 
4th, Nine Partners, New York Y. M. 
6th, Rhode Island, New England Y. M. 
Abington, Philadelphia Y. M. 
Salem, North Carolina Y. M. 
Ferrisburgh, New York Y. M. 
Bear Creek, Iowa Y. M. 
Walnut Ridge, Indiana Y. M. 
Miami, Indiana Y. M. 
Lost Creek, North Carolina Y. M. 
Western, North Carolina Y. M. 
White Lick, Western Y. M. 
llth, Concord, Philadelphia Y. M. 
- Damascus, Ohio Y. M. 
12th, Saratoga, New York Y. M. 
13th, Butternuts, New York Y. M. 
‘+ $mithfield, New England Y. M. 
és Salem, Philadelphia Y. M. 
14th, Caln, Philadelphia Y. M. 
15th, Salem, Iowa Y. M. 
‘¢ Pleasant Plain, lowa Y. M. 
Lynn Grove, lowa Y. M. 
West Branch, Indiana Y. M. 
Western, Western Y. M. 
Virginia, Baltimore Y. M. 
Western, Philadelphia Y. M. 
Short Creek, N. Carolina Y. M. 
Southerly, North Carolina Y, M. 
Bangor, Iowa Y. M. 
Cskaloosa, lowa Y. M. 
New Garden, [ndiana Y..M. 
Concord, Western Y. M. 
26th, Fairfield, New England Y. M. 
27th, Salem, New England Y. M. 
** Bucks, Philadeiphia Y. M. 
28th, Vassaiboro, New England Y. M. 
29th, Eastern, Ohio Y. M. 
‘* Union, Western Y. M. 


+ ser - 
SUMMARY 


Foreion Ixtetuicencs.—European dates to the 
2d instant have been received. 


OF NEWS. 


Great Brirars.—In the House of Commons, on 
29th uit., Disraeli’s amendment to the Irish 
Church bill, to give the glebe houses to the Church, 
was rejected by a majority of 91. On the 
allowing the retention by the Church of any real or 
personal property, the produce of property 
moneys given by private persons out of their owa 
resources since the year 1660, amendments were 
offered changing the date to 1608 and to 1560, but 
the flist was withdrawn and the second rejected, as 
was also a motion to retain the royal and other 
grants made since the second year of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign. In the House of Lords, on the 27th, 
the bill for the creation of a certain number of peer- 
ages to continue only for the life of those on whom 
they are conferred, was passed to a second reading. 
Lord Derby expressed his approval of the measure, 
which has hitherto been opposed by most of his 


the 


clause 


' party. 
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A debate on the condition of Ireland took place | 
in the House of Commons on the 30th, oovasioued 
by serious riots in Londonderry, and a speech of 
the Mayor of Cork, at a dinner given in that-city to | 
two released Fenians, naturalized citizens of the 
United States, on their departure for America. One | 
member charged the government with being the in- | 
direct cause of the present state of Ireland. John} 
Bright, while he thought there was no cause for | 
panic, yet urged that both parties should strive to 
remedy the land grievance at this session. The 
settlement of the Church question, though it will 
not stay present outrages, be considered the first} 
indication by any Parliament of a willingness to do 
justice to Ireland. W. E. Gladstone supported J. 
Bright. He thought Protestant ascendancy, in the 
form of religious establishment, was the paramount | 
cause of the mode in which the power of the land- 
Jords had been used. He said the government was | 
apxions to substitute for the present state of affairs, | 
confidence in the country and loyalty to the crown. 


InELAND.—The riots in Londonderry were between | 
Roman Catholics and Orangemen. By the efforts 
of the police and military they were finally quelled; 
two persons being killed and several wounded. 

All the leading journals have discussed the speech 
made by C. Sumner at the late session of the U. S. 
Senate, on the Alabama claims, and they generally 
express much displeasure, considering its demands 
wholly inadmissible. 

Instructions are said to have been sent to the| 
commander of the British squadron in the West 
Indies, to demand of the Spanish authorities in 
Cuba the restoration of a vessel seized in the waters 
of the Bahamas, and an apology for the seizure. 


Prussta.—An International Conference to pro- 
mote the care of the wounded in time of war, which 
has recently been heldiu Berlin, adopted an address 
to the people of the United States, expressing regret 
that po representative from this country was pres- 
ent, and confidence that our nation sympathizes with 
the movement. The address was signed by forty 
delegates, among them the Turkish ambassador to 
Prussia. 

Count Von Bismarck, in answer to an inquiry in 
the Dict, said that the treaty with the United St tes | 
for the protection of emigrants on shipboard had 
thus far failed of any practical results, owing to ob 
stacles to the establishment of an international tri- 
bunal for the adjadication of cases arising under it. | 

Spain.—The conscription authorized by law has 
been cowpleted throughout Spain, without distur 
bances, except slight ones at Seville, and at a small 
town tifty miles from Madrid, where the opposition 
caused a temporary porstponement. 

The debate in the Cortes on the new Constitution 
ended on the 2linst. All the amendments pro 
posed during the last few diys, were rejected. 
Among them, were provisions establishing the 
Roman Catholic as the only religion of the country ; 
in favor of maiutaining the present unity of the 
Roman Catholic religion and worship in Spain; and 
abolishing the prerogative of the Crown in ecclesi 
astical matters. Oue of the Republican members, 
having in the course of a speech avowed atheistical 
sentiments, and spoken disrespectfully of Cliristi- 
anity, was interrupted by the President of the 
Cortes, and forbidden to continue his remarks. 
The Republican members, cousitering this an in 
fringemeit of the right of speech, withdrew from 
the chamber, but subsequently returned and pro 
posed a vote of censure of the Presideut. A stormy 
debate followed, ending in the withdrawal of the 
resolution. 
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We have no account as yet of the action of the 
Cortes on the question of the form of government. 
A dispatch of the 29th said that the majority were 
urging a prompt decision, either for the Duke of 
Montpensier or the Prince of the Asturias, (the 
young son of Isabeila,) as King, or the declaration 
of a republic, and that the Republicans were about 
to start a national petition in favor of a republic. 


PortvG,t.—The Cortes met on the 27th ult. 


| Much public anxiety exists on account of the con- 


dition of the finances. The subject was brought 


| before the Cortes, with a statement that the expen- 


ditures largely exceeded the revenues. The Min- 
istry said they were preparing extensive economical 
reforms, and woull soon submit measures for the 
reduction of the public debt. 


Japan.—Intelligesce from Yokohama to the Ist 
ult. has been received via San Francisco. The 
news from the north of Japan coufirmed the report 
of the capture of ‘the island of Sado by the oppo- 
nents of the Mikado, Several more of the leading 
Daimios were said to have joined the rebels. Much 
alarm prevailed at Osaka, as adherents of the late 
Tycoon were in the vicinity, endeavoring to excite 
the populace to revolt. The Japanese Times, (a 
paper published in English,) said that four of the 
most powerful Daimios of the eimpire had decided 


| to transfer their armies and fleets to the Mikado, 


thus resigning their territorial supremacy. 


Arrica.—R. J. Murchison, in a letter to the Lon- 
don Times, contradicts the recently published re- 
port that Dr. Livingston had left Zanzibar in the 
First month last, and proceeded homewarijs. He 


| says he has a letterof 3. mo. 5th, from Zinzibar, and 
| that no news of Dr. L. had then been received there 


for along time. It was thought, last year, that he 
was travelling along the eastern shore of Lake Tan- 
ganyika, aud would meet at Ujija letters, &e., sent 
from Zanzibar, but tradera have arrived from that 
region, without tidinys of him It is conjectured 
that if he found the waters from Lake Tanganyika 
flowing not to the Albert Nyanza but westward, he 
would follow them, and perhaps emerge on the 
western coast of the continent. 


Domestic.—Tbe statement of the public debt for 
the Ist inst. shows a total, principal and interest, 
of $2,635,032,888.12; amount in lreasary, 3116,- 
, $2,518,797, 391.09, a decrease of 
#6,599,070.65 on last month. 

A dispatch of the 2d inst. from San Francisco, 
announced that the Central Pacifle R. R. Company 
finished on the preceding day their portion of the 
roal, except two connecting rails which were ex- 
pected to be laid with special ceremony on the 8th. 
About 9 miles were then wanting on the Union Pa- 
cific road to complete the connection, though a part 
of the track is of a temporary character. 

General Stanley reported to General Sheridan on 
the 28th of Third month, that everything which 
had been doue to make peace with the Sioux In- 
dians, a3 a nation, has proved an entire failure, 
and thatthe hostile part of them declared that 
they did not want peace, bat would compel the 
whites to leave their country. Those who were 
friendly two years ago are still so, but they have 
gained none in numbers, 

The commander of the U.S. steamer Saginaw has 
reported to the Navy Department the destruction, 
uoler his direction. iu the Second month last, of 


} some Villages and stockaded forts of the Kake In- 


dians in Alaska, as punishment for the murder of 
two American traders, killed by them in revenge 
for the killing of a native by a U. 8. soldier. 





